Moving Toward Divestiture 
SP to be divested; several options under consideration 


Santa Fe Southern Pacific Corporation 
Says it intends to divest itself of Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company. 

The announcement, made September 
4, outlined three approaches SFSP might 
pursue to comply with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision hand- 
ed down in June. The ICC voted on June 
30 to deny the reopening of the Southern 
Pacific-Santa Fe merger case and directed 
SFSP to submit a divestiture plan by Sep- 
tember 28. 

SFSP said it might accomplish the di- 
vestiture of SP by: 

@ Selling SP’s rail operations in their 
entirety to a railroad, a non-carrier or an 
employee group. SP’s non-railroad assets 
might or might not be included in such a 
sale. 

@ Spinning off SP 
shares to SFSP stock- 
holders. Under this al- 
ternative, SFSP 
shareholders would re- 
ceive a dividend of SP 
shares proportionate to 
their holding of SFSP 
shares, and SP would 
become an indepen- 
dent, publicly held cor- 
poration with stock 
traded on the open 
market. 

@ Selling SP on a 
segmented basis. Such a division would 
not involve the piecemeal sale of many 
segments over an extended period, but 
rather the sale of several major segments 
to different railroad companies which 
would be in a position to provide extend- 
ed single-line service to shippers. SFSP 
said it has held preliminary discussions 
with potential buyers of such segments— 
including the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Kansas City Southern. 
In a segmented sale, Santa Fe would de- 
sire to acquire lines or rights to permit it 
to compete directly through the St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans gate- 
ways. 

Following the announcement, SP 
Chairman Denman McNear said: 
“Southern Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany is particularly pleased to note that 
one of the alternatives involves a lever- 
aged buyout on its part. It is the intention 
of SP to pursue this opportunity and to 
submit to SESP for its evaluation, a pro- 


SFSP indicated it 
hopes to adopt and 
implement a 
divestiture plan by 
the end of the year. 


posal which SP believes will best satisfy 
public interest and the interests of its 
shareholders, shippers and employees.” 

In late August, SP reported it had been 
negotiating with the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association (RLEA}—a coali- 
tion of 17 union leaders—to determine 
the feasibility of making an offer to pur- 
chase SP on behalf of its management 
and agreement employees. 

“The reception to our proposal by the 
RLEA has been encouraging, and good- 
faith negotiations toward the purchase of 
the company are progressing,” said 
Chairman Denman McNear and Execu- 
tive Vice President Mike Mohan in their 
letter to employees of September 17. 

The letter reiterated the need for SP to 
operate on a “‘profita- 
ble, self sustaining ba- 
sis.” It also said SP has 
to improve its econom- 
ics so that it competes 
with the merged UP 
and BN rail systems 
and highway carriers. 
This would include get- 
ting all of the ‘waste 
out of our system” 
through buyout, attri- 
tion and agreement 
change. Improved eco- 
nomics are also needed 
to provide sufficient 
funds for the purchase of the company, 

To achieve the joint purchase, ‘“‘em- 
ployees should be given an ownership 
stake in the company, a gain-sharing 
agreement where that is appropriate, and 
a commitment to keep the SP core sys- 
tem together as a whole,” according to 
the letter. Employees would receive an 
“investment stake in the company” in re- 
turn for a “temporary wage forgive- 
ness.”” 

Rob Krebs, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of SFSP, said the holding 
company “‘will evaluate offers as they are 
received based upon how well they fulfill 
the requirements of public interest, 
shareholder interests, expedition and fea- 
sibility. 

“By November we should be in a po- 
sition to describe the divestiture plan in 
detail to the (Interstate Commerce) Com- 
mission,” said Krebs. ‘‘Our goal is to 
adopt and, if possible, implement the 
plan by the end of the year.” 


SP's telemarketers in Bellaire, Texas—a suburb of Houston—keep in touch with businesses 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Front row, left to right: Gary Henneke, Rose Portis, Sheryin 
Schumack, Kathy Hampton, Jerry Spier, Joe Navarro, Ron Tucker and Jay Colletti. Back row: 
Robert Burnett, Linda Tillman, Linda Thompson, Connie Shannon, Ruth Anne Martin and How- 
ard Shelton. Not pictured: Paul Jones, Bill Combs and Lillie Ardion, 


Telemarketing 


A small group goes after small business in a big way 


“Y’m a small shipper,” says Jim Ar- 
mentor, president of the Houston com- 
pany that bears his name. “‘A salesman 
is wasting his time calling on me. Tele- 
marketing is the most efficient way for 
SP to work with me.” 

Armentor is a broker. He buys and 
sells chemicals in bulk for markets along 
the Gulf Coast and out on the West 
Coast. He may ship a few cars—or none 
at all—during any month. His business is 
unpredictable. 

But when he does have a shipment to 
move by rail, he appreciates the interest 
and attention he receives from the people 
in Telemarketing. “I have ail the confi- 
dence in them. They do a great job.” 

Another shipper agrees. 

“We just expanded to West Coast mar- 
kets this year,”> says Beth Machala, traf- 
fic manager for Chemical Enterprises, 
Inc., a fertilizer manufacturer in Hous- 
ton. “We shipped about 25 carloads with 
our first contract and just signed another 
contract for 15 more. I was amazed with 
the help and service J received.”” 

Forty carloads may sound like peanuts 
compared to the volume of business SP 


handles for some of its large customers. 
But the folks in Telemarketing know that 
small numbers add up. 

For the first six months of 1987, Tele- 
marketing generated $1.5 million in new 
business—about 75 percent of it is busi- 
ness that had been moving by trucks. 

“Taken as a group, many small firms 
are attractive revenue generators, but in- 
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A telephone and a computer are powerful 
business tools when they are in the hands of 
SP’s skilled telemarketers. From this cubicle, 
Connie Shannon contacts small shippers and 
potential customers who might have some 
business SP can handle. 


dividually their volume is too low to war- 
rant numerous scheduled in-person 
calls,” says Telemarketing Manager Jay 
Colletti. “We maintain contact with 
these shippers by telephone.” 

Telemarketing representatives in Hous- 
ton keep in touch with more than 10,000 
SP accounts. They do it by placing about 
40,000 phone calls each month. 

“We call businesses throughout the 
continental U.S. and in Canada,” says 
Ruth Anne Martin, telemarketing super- 
visor. ““We cover a lot of territory.” 

Telemarketing is both an information 
gathering tool and an effective way to 
sell products and services. 

“It brings together two of today’s most 
important business tools—the telephone 
and the computer,” says Cherie Rang, 
director of planning in Product Manage- 
ment. “They are a very powerful com- 
bination.” 

Rang, who oversees SP’s telemarket- 
ing efforts, fostered this progressive part- 
nership from modest beginnings just 
three years ago. 

Telemarketing’s first mission was to 
assist Fleet Management by gathering 
more timely information on shippers’ 
equipment needs. Not only could SP im- 
Prove service to its customers, it could 
reduce SP’s expenses. 

Today, telemarketing representatives 
contact about 1,000 shippers each week 
to obtain their equipment demand fore- 
casts for the next week. About 80 percent 
of those calls are completed by Wednes- 
day. The data is 95 percent accurate. 
Such precise information helps improve 
SP’s efficiency and benefits the shipper. 

“We had some obstacles to overcome 
when this program first began,” recalls 
Colletti. ‘Many shippers were skeptical. 


System Administrator Gary Henneke is in charge of the mini 


-computer that supports telemarket- 


ing. Henneke has helped develop new format screens to make it easier for the telemarketers to 
do their work and finds ways to extract important statistical data from the computer's files. 


But the forecasting information has been 
put to good use and it has improved SP’s 
ability to provide shippers with the rail 
cars they need.” 

Telemarketing also performs another 
valuable service: account management 
for more than 7,000 small shippers. 

Account management supports the 
sales representative’s effort to provide 
good, consistent customer contact. 

“Larger accounts take up most of a 
sales representative’s time,’’ Colletti 
says. “Letting Telemarketing look after 
the small accounts allows the sales rep- 
resentative to work smarter, not harder.”” 

Sal Hurtado, a senior sales represen- 
tative in Houston, initially turned over 
his smallest accounts to Telemarketing. 

“These customers might ship only a 
couple of carloads a year,” says Hurtado. 


Manager Jay Colletti headed up the telemarketing experiment that 
grew from “four people in an office the size of a closet” to a group 


of 18 in a little over three years. Supervisor Ruth Anne Martin was 
the first telemarketer to sell door-to-door intermodal service. 


“Normally, I would be lucky to call on 
them once a year. But the telemarketing 
rep is just a phone call away. They can 
check in with the shipper as frequently 
as needed. I’m still available to meet 
with the customers and assist with prob- 
lems or special needs, but Telemarketing 
relieves me of routine sales calls and lets 
me devote time to other areas.” 

Telemarketing is quite adaptable. Don 
Conant, freight and logistics coordinator 
for Houston-based Enron Corporation, 
prefers to combine telemarketing and 
sales when doing business with SP. 

“T like to have someone sitting across 
from me to discuss the mechanics of a 
contract and to negotiate the rate and 
route,” says Conant, whose responsibili- 
ties include arranging transportation for 
the shipment of pipe to locations 
throughout Enron’s 37,000 miles of nat- 
ural gas pipelines—the largest network in 
the U.S. Account Executive Ray Barrett 
provides that service. ‘‘He’s excellent 
and does a real good job.” 

But Conant also knows he can count 
on Telemarketing to assist him anytime. 
“They are knowledgable and very help- 
ful,” he says. “They check in on a reg- 
ular basis and are good about explaining 
SP services that might help me out.” 

Telemarketing’s 16 representatives 
complete about 25 to 40 calls each day. 
Some of the businesses they contact have 
used SP in the past. Others have yet to 
put their business on the railroad, but the 
potential is there. 


“When we call a business for the first 
time, or contact one that has shipped by 
rail in the past, we check to see if they 
have any full truckload business,” says 
Telemarketer Sherlyn Schumack. “If 
they do, and it moves within SP’s terri- 
tory, we ask if it might move by rail. You 
would be surprised how many have never 
even considered using rail before.”” 

One example, Schumack recalls, was 
a shipper who had never used piggyback. 
“He had a full trailerload that he was 
going to truck from Houston to Lathrop, 
Calif. But he needed to arrange for spe- 
cial blocking and bracing for the load.” 
Schumack offered to help out and 
worked with a consolidator to make the 
special arrangements. She also obtained 
a competitive rate for moving the trailer 
by rail. ‘He appreciated the effort,” 
Schumack says. 

Helping the customer is Telemarket- 
ing’s first priority, according to Colletti. 

“We pride ourselves on customer ser- 
vice,” he says. ‘‘You'll hear a smile 
when we answer your call. We have a 
toll-free, 800 number that puts a custom- 
er through to one of our representatives. 
It’s the only number the customer needs 
to call and it becomes a single source of 
information.” 

Colletti calls it ‘‘one-stop shopping.” 
“If the telemarketing rep doesn’t have 
the answer, he or she will track it down 
and call the customer back. We don’t 
give customers the runaround.” 

Adds Linda Thompson, who keeps 
tabs on more than 600 accounts in Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Oklahoma: 
‘Anyone who answers the phone is ready 
to help.” 

Telemarketing has its own computer 
system to keep up with each customer. 

Customer profiles store ail the vital in- 
formation about an account: the compa- 
ny’s name and address, who to contact 
and a phone number and the name of the 
SP sales representative who covers this 
account. There’s also a place to remind 
the telemarketing representative when to 
call again. 

“Most active accounts are contacted at 
least quarterly,” says Linda Thompson. 
“But we can adjust that to fit each ship- 
per’s needs.” 

In addition to the customer profile 
screen, other formats keep notes about 
potential business, what types of com- 
modities are shipped, origin and desti- 
nations, and notes about recent phone 


Telemarketer Rose Portis. 


‘Hear Our Smile’ 


Research shows that a person has 
only 10 seconds to establish a profes- 
sional, personable image on the 
phone. 

So why not greet them with a 
smile? 

That’s the philosophy Jay Colletti 
and the telemarketing group follow 
when it comes to talking to customers 
by phone. It’s the first step in creating 
a good impression and will go a long 
way in accomplishing the purpose of 
your call, 

Here are a few other helpful tele- 
Phone tips from the people who spend 
their day making business calls. 

@ When you answer a call, speak 
clearly and pleasantly. 

8 Transfer calls only when abso- 
lutely necessary. 

@ When you answer someone else’s 
Phone, identify yourself. 

# Take complete messages. 

® Use the “‘hold’’ button sparing- 
ly. 

a Never put a customer on hold 
without an explanation. When you re- 
turn to the customer, thank him or 
her for waiting. 

@ Remember, you represent the 
company every time you pick up the 
phone. 


conversations. In addition, a form to ob- 
tain a rate through PINS can be filled out 
and several form letters can be generated. 

“Whenever we're talking to a custom- 
er, his file is on our screen. Everything 
we need to know is right at our finger- 
tips,” says Linda Tillman. ‘‘It’s the most 
complete record keeping system you can 
imagine.” 

Special projects come along every now 
and then, and the telemarketers take 
them on without blinking an eye and 
without sacrificing their normal calls, 
For example: 

5 Telemarketing was asked to survey 
consolidators about SP’s sprint train ser- 
vice between Phoenix and Los Angeles. 
They contacted 200 consolidators in one 
day and generated quite a few leads for 
new business. 

After promotional material had been 
sent out about SP’s “Doorstep Delivery 
Service” —a special program for moving 
canned goods in a combined rail and 
truck move from the West Coast to points 
in the Midwest and East-—Telemarketing 
did follow-up calls. More than 400 po- 
tential shippers were called to see if they 
received the special mailing and if they 
might be interested in using the service. 
Even if they said no, the telemarketers 
made the most of the phone call by ask- 
ing if other business might move by rail. 

@In August, Telemarketing began 
working with the consolidators and 
steamship lines to locate backhaul busi- 
ness for six doublestack trains moving 
from the Midwest to the ICTF in south- 
erm California. Leads are turned over to 
Bill Knappe, regional manager of inter- 
modal sales in Chicago. 

If it can be handled with a phone call, 
Telemarketing will tackle it. And they do 
it with the highest degree of enthusiasm. 

“We can take a lead, work on it, and 
follow it till we’ve gotten the business or 
it requires support from the sales force in 
the field,” says Telemarketing Supervisor 
Howard Shelton. ‘‘We’re here for the 
customer.” 

Little things mean a lot in Telemarket- 
ing. “‘We derive a great deal of pride and 
satisfaction in getting just one carload of 
new business,” says Linda Thompson. 
“Around here, that’s reason enough to 
celebrate.” 

As a result, Telemarketing is doing a 
lot to convince small shippers that their 
business is important to SP. 


Follow 
The Leader 


SP sets the pace for the United 
Way in the Bay Area 


y now, most companies are gearing 

up for their 1987 United Way cam- 
paigns, But SP employees in the General 
Office and Western Division are looking 
back at one of the most successful cam- 
paigns in recent years. It brought out the 
best in everyone. 

Overall, the campaign raised more 
than $271,000 in pledges—44 percent 
more than last year’s effort. Almost 70 
percent of the Bay Area’s nearly 3,600 
employees contributed to United Way. 

More than 900 employees contributed 
$100 or more. This included 200 who 
gave their fair share—one percent of 
their gross annual income. The average 
pledge per contributing employee was 
$114. 

The outstanding results were achieved 
with about 200 fewer employees than last 
year. 

SP was one of about 100 companies in 
the Bay Area selected to serve in the 
Pacesetter campaign. These companies 
complete their 1987 United Way cam- 
paigns by September 15 and try to raise 
20 percent more than in 1986. 

“This year marks the centennial anni- 
versary of the United Way,”’ noted SP 
Chairman Denman McNear. “It also 
marks a new, and possibly the most sig- 
nificant, chapter in our company’s histo- 
ry. The 1987 United Way Campaign of 
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Market Plaza. 
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resentatives helped kick off SP's Bay Area campaign in the lobby at One 


Chairman Denman McNear was on hand to celebrate the end of SP’s United Way campaign in 


the Bay Area and to congratulate employees for the $271,000 they pledged. David Braaten 
(right), chairman of the prize committee, lets McNear pick a prize winner at the grand finale. 
Ralph Hansen, who headed up the Bay Area campaign, looks on. 


the Bay Area showed everyone that SP’s 
spirit is back.” 

“As a Pacesetter company, SP 
achieved the best percentage increase of 
all the companies participating in the Bay 
Area,” said Jerry Pera, coordinator of 
the United Way campaigns throughout 
the SP system. “We set a fine example 
for others to follow.” 

From start to finish, SP’s Bay Area 
employees showed great generosity. 

The Mechanical Department was the 
first to complete its campaign and the 
first to report 100 percent participation. 
It raised 25 percent more than last year, 
with an average contribution of $123. 


Five other departments had 100 per- 
cent participation: Executive, Police, 
Public Affairs, Real Estate and Treasury. 
The Law Department had 98 percent par- 
ticipation; Operating had 97 percent. 

The 306 employees of Management 
Services contributed the most of any de- 
partment in the General Office, turning 
in just over $43,000. Accounting, the 
largest department, generated almost 
$37,000 from its 563 employees. Mar- 
keting and Sales’ 282 employees added 
$34,400. 

SP’s Bay Area campaign ‘‘cabinet’’ in- 
cluded: Chairman Ralph Hansen, local 
chairman of the machinists at Oakland; 
Treasurer Lita Bond, a financial analyst 
in Treasury; Auditor Diane Randolph, a 
clerk in Executive; Graphics Chairman 
Joe Carlogmagno, draftsman in Engi- 
neering; and Prize Chairman David Braa- 
ten, head file clerk in Executive. 

This year marks the 100th anniversary 
of the United Way, an organization that 
helps countless people with physical, 
emotional and medical problems, and 
supports recreational and cultural pro- 
grams for youngsters and adults. 

To support United Way is to invest in 
the future—of our communities and of 
ourselves. Give it the support it deserves. 
The United Way depends on your 
donations. 


DALLAS 


INTERMODAL 


Improvements increase capacity, 
streamline intermodal operations 


he intermodal facility at Dallas has a 

new look to it. The yard has more 
than doubled in size—from 23 acres to 
53 acres. A new two-story gatehouse, 
six-lane checkpoint and two yard tracks 
have been added to improve the flow of 
containers and trailers through this ter- 
minal. The number of parking spots for 
trailers and containers was nearly dou- 
bled to 1,370 spaces. And almost all of 
the facility has been surfaced. 

The $3.878 million expansion project 
is designed to expedite the handling of 
intermodal traffic that has been steadily 
rising the past few years. 

Between 1982 and 1986, annual vol- 
ume increased 29 percent. 

“We handled about 5,400 lifts a month 
in 1983,” says Terminal Superintendent 
Terry Ryan. “Now we're up to 7,200.” 
About 50 trains a week, including Sprint 
trains from Houston and East St. Louis, 
go in and out of the Dallas Intermodal 
Facility. 

“We're seeing a shift to more contain- 
er traffic,” notes Ryan. “More retail 
goods and auto parts are being shipped 
in containers,” 

The greater Dallas and Forth Worth 
area boasts a population of three million 
and serves as a major distribution point 
that covers all of north Texas and reaches 
into a six-state area. 

Construction on the yard improve- 
ments started in late February when 
earthmovers began excavating and level- 
ing the site. More than 97,500 cubic 


Unreinforced concrete was laid down 
throughout the yard using a “‘slip form’ tech- 
nique that does not require forms or reinforc- 
ing steel. 


Work was still underway when this photograph of the intermodal facility at Dallas 
late July. Improvements added two new yard tracks, nearly doubled the number of parking spots 


"ae ‘ 
was taken in 


for trailers and containers and called for surfacing most of the facility. 


yards of soil—enough to fill 1,950 car- 
loads—were involved in the excavation 
and embankment work. Two 66-inch 
pipes were installed to improve drainage 
throughout the yard. 

Two new yard tracks were added—in- 
creasing the yard from four to six tracks. 
Each track holds up to 16 cars and has 
been laid out to permit simultaneous 
loading and unloading of adjacent tracks. 
Entire cuts of cars can be handled, speed- 
ing up the ramping and deramping pro- 
cess by eliminating the need to respot 
cars. The yard has also been designed so 
that two more tracks can be built when 
needed. 

A total of 120,000 square yards of 
concrete was used throughout the yard— 
an area the size of 27 football fields. 

About 87,000 square yards of concrete 
were used as a six-inch stabilizing base. 
The unreinforced concrete was laid down 
using a “slip form” technique that does 
not require forms or reinforcing steel. 
This time-saving method helped make up 
for the nearly 50 days of heavy rain and 
bad weather that plagued the project in 
the spring. 

Another 33,000 square yards of con- 
crete were used to reinforce specific areas 
within the yard where heavier loads are 
handied. Craneways received an addi- 
tional 14.5 inches of concrete. Parking 


areas had another six inches of concrete 
added to handle the heavy, repetitive 
truckloads that operate in these areas. 
Storage areas for chassis and empty vans 
have cement treated compacted soil that 
has been topped with asphalt. 

Work on the new turnouts began in 
May and the two new yard tracks—total- 
ing 4,145 feet—were completed by late 
August. 

The gatehouse and check-in area are 
similar to the concept at the ICTF in Los 
Angeles. Drivers enter the facility and 
pull up to a pre-check area where they 
are able to call the clerk in the gatehouse 
without having to get out of the truck 
cab. The clerk takes the necessary infor- 
mation from the driver and keys it into 
the computer system. The driver is then 
directed to one of the gate check areas 
where the equipment is inspected and the 
paperwork completed. The driver then 
parks the container or trailer in an as- 
signed spot in the yard. 

“All of these improvements were 
made without closing down the yard,” 
says Project Manager John Rinhard. “‘It’s 
a good looking, first-class facility now. 
These improvements should make Dallas 
an efficient, smooth running operation 
with room to grow.” 

Dedication of the new facility is set for 
later this fall. oO 
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Hidden 
Treasure 


A piece of 19th century maritime 
history has been saved from the 
wrecking ball and restored to its 


past glory. 


he little shanties had always been a 
part of Belvedere’s waterfront, or so 
it seemed. 

For many residents of this community 
on the Bay just north of San Francisco, 
these buildings evoked old world charm. 
They bore colorful names like ‘‘Mer- 
maid,” ‘Water Wagon” and “China 
Cabin.” 

But in the mid-70s, these worn and 
weathered buildings became the target of 
a campaign to improve Belvedere’s 
waterfront. Some people wanted these 
“curious old shacks, dilapidated and sit- 
ting on frail and rotting piles” removed 
from their sight. 

What some considered ramshackle 
clutter, others considered history—espe- 
cially the one called “China Cabin.” 

Not many people understood the sig- 
nificance of this old building’s name. If 
they had, they would have recognized the 
hidden treasure underneath the peeling 
paint and steeply pitched roof. China 
Cabin was once the social saloon of the 
Steam Ship China. The saloon covered 
the main stairway to the decks below and 
probably functioned somewhat like a ho- 
tel lobby. Today, the 20-foot by 40-foot 
structure is believed to be the only orig- 
inal relic of any nineteenth century pas- 
senger steamship. 

In the late 1800s, S.S. China opened 
regular mail service between the U.S. 
and the Orient. It was among the largest 
wooden hull, steam-powered ocean ves- 
scls ever built. The 363-foot-long ship 
displaced 6,500 tons. It had a 1,500 
horsepower vertical-beam engine with 
40-foot diameter side wheels capable of 
moving the ship at 10 knots. 

S.S. China was operated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. SP acquired 
control of Pacific Mail Steamship in 1893 
and ran it until Grace Lines took over the 
line in 1915. 

Despite its size and power, S.S. China 
had a-short career on the high seas. The 
development of iron hulls and screw pro- 
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The beautifully restored social saloon of the Steamship China is believed to be the only original 
relic of any nineteenth century passenger steamship. SP contributed to the restoration project. 


pulsion made the ship outdated by the 
time it was launched in 1866. 

When the ship was scrapped in Tibu- 
ron in 1886, John Keefe purchased S.S. 
China’s social saloon. The structure was 
cut out of the ship’s main deck and 
moved by barge to Belvedere Cove where 
it was placed on pilings and used as a 
residence, weekend retreat or summer 
cottage for 90 years. 

When China Cabin’s fate became en- 
twined in the efforts to beautify the 
waterfront, members of the Belvedere- 
Tiburon Landmarks Society launched a 
campaign to make the public aware of 
this building’s historical significance and 
to search for a way to preserve it. 

In 1978, :the Landmarks Society ac- 
quired title to the building and obtained 
permission to keep it part of the water- 


front. The following year, a three-phase 
plan to save and restore this important 


piece of maritime history was implemented. 


Although China Cabin underwent its 
share of remodeling by its owners or ten- 
ants over the years, much of the original 
structure and exquisite details remained 
intact. It was a real benefit in reproducing 
the damaged and missing areas. About 
$600,000 was spent to restore the struc- 
ture to its original glory. Substantial fi- 
nancial assistance came from the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
and the San Francisco Maritime Museum 
Association. SP also contributed to the 
restoration project. 

Not all details of the ship’s history are 
known, but much has been discovered 
since the Landmarks Society began its 
restoration efforts. Some original fur- 
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The S.S,. China, built in 1866, was one of the 
largest wooden hull, steam-powered ocean 
vessels ever built. The ship was scrapped in 
1886, but its social saloon (circled) was cut 
out of the main deck and moved to a small 
community on San Francisco Bay where it 
was placed on pilings and used as a residence 
(below}. 


nishings from the China have been locat- 
ed, but nothing has been discovered 
about the furniture that was used in the 
social saloon. The Landmarks Society 
would be pleased to hear from any Bul- 
letin readers who might have additional 
information about the 1866 China, espe- 
cially its social saloon. 

China Cabin, located on Beach Road 
in Belvedere, Calif., is open as a mari- 
time museum on Wednesdays and Sun- 
days from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. during the 
months from April until October. Group 
tours are available by appointment. It 
also may be rented for social events with 
the fee used to defray the maintenance 
costs of keeping it ship-shape. 

To contact the Landmarks Society, 
write to P.O. Box 134, Belvedere-Tibu- 
ton, CA 94920, O 


Golden Spike Marks 0&C Anniversary 


Original rail line between Oregon and California was completed in 1887 


A hundred years ago, Charles Crocker, 
president of the Southern Pacific rail- 
road, came to Ashland, Ore. with a track 
hammer and a golden spike. 

As the story goes, he drove home the 
final spike that completed the first rail- 
road line linking Oregon and California. 

The historic event was recreated on 
August 26 when U.S. Senator Mark Hat- 
field, U.S. Senator Robert Packwood and 
SP Chairman Denman McNear drove a 
ceremonial ‘‘last spike’’ to commemorate 
the completion of the line between the 
two states in 1887. 

Among the 600 people attending the 


SP marked its 100th year of service to the 
state of Oregon by redriving a golden spike at 
Ashland in late August. Participating in the 
ceremony were (left to right): U.S. Sen, Rob- 
ert Packwood, SP Chairman Denman McNear 
and U.S. Sen. Mark Hatfield. 


Ashland Mayor Gordon Medaris (at the lectern} was among the dignitaries who addressed the 


ceremony was Virgil “Barney” Barn- 
house, a 93-year-old retired SP employee 
known as “Mr. Railroad” in- Ashland. 
Barnhouse retired in 1960 after 49 years 
of service. 

The celebration paid tribute to the pi- 
oneer Oregon & California Railroad-— 
which built south from Portland. SP, ac- 
quired the O&C in 1887 and finished the 
difficult construction over the Siskiyou 
mountains between Dunsmuir, Calif. and 
Ashland. The railroad climbs to 4,125 
feet, passes through 16 tunnels, and re- 
quires 100 miles of curved track over a 
distance of 171 miles—equivalent to 88 
complete circles. 

The final spike at Ashland gave Port- 
land its first through rail connection and 
a rail system extending 3,250 miles from 
the Columbia River through Los Ange- 
les, El Paso and Houston to New Orle- 
ans. 

The original ceremony was held De- 
cember 17, 1887, but the celebration was 
moved forward to coincide with the 50th 
anniversary of the O&C Sustained Yield 
Act. The act provides for sustained yield 
management of 2.5 million acres of for- 
est lands formerly owned by the Oregon 
and California Railroad. The federal gov- 
ernment shares the revenues from timber 
sales with i8 western Oregon counties. 

A delegation of Southern Pacific direc- 
tors and officials participated in a three- 
day inspection tour aboard a special nine- 
car train that included stops in Portland, 
Eugene, Medford, Roseburg and Ash- 
land. 


crowd at the ceremony recreating the driving of the last spike. 


Tom Dili, a iocomotive engineer in 
Oregon, is co-author of a new book en- 
titled, “The Southern Pacific in Ore- 
gon.”’ The 320-page book, to be 
published December 1, discusses the rail- 
road’s history in Oregon and contains 84 
maps and more than 475 photographs in 
black-and-white and color. The publisher 
is offering 15 percent off the $47.50 list 
price for SP employees. To order the 
book, write the publisher at Pacific Fast 
Mail, P.O. Box 57, Edmonds, WA 
98020. 


S.T. “Tootie”? Mead, an SP special 
agent in Los Angeles, won a gold medal 
in the World Police and Fire Games held 
in San Diego. Mead won her weight cat- 
egory for the women’s senior power lift- 
ing event. 


Ron Carignan, a clerk in the Purchas- 
ing Department in Los Angeles, has been 
named top reserve officer of 1986 in the 
West Valley area of Los Angeles. He has 
been a reserve officer since 1982. 


Keeping Up with SP People 


Larry Tse, an environmental design 
engineer in San Francisco, participated in 
the Mass celebrated by Pope John Paul 
HI at Candlestick Park on September 18. 
Tse was one of six people selected to of- 
fer specific prayers in their native lan- 
guage. Tse read the prayer in Cantonese 
to the 70,000 people who attended. 


Locomotive Engineer Phil Carey of 
Dunsmuir, Conductor John Mack of 
Roseville and Hostler Ernie McPherson 
of Roseville have been putting out fires. 
The three SP employees were flying 
planes used to dump retardant on a fire 
that burned 235,000 acres in the Klamath 
National Forest along the California-Or- 
egon border in Jate September and early 
October. 


An SP hand car team from Sacramento 
won the national championship held on 
September 19 and 20. The Rail Mas- 
ters—captained by Elzie Jackson, an SP 
upholsterer—also won the heavyweight 
division. The team turned in the winning 
time of 33.682 seconds over the 300 me- 
ter course. 


Alan Furth Completes Distinguished Career 


Alan C. Furth retired October 1, com- 
pleting a distinguished career that 
spanned nearly 40 years. Furth, vice 
chairman and direc- 
tor of Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific 
Corporation, also 
served as president 
and director of 
Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Furth joined 
Southern Pacific’s 
Law Department in 1949. He served as 
an attorney until 1957 when he was 
named assistant to general counsel. Three 
years later he was named assistant gen- 
eral counsel and in 1966 was appointed 
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vice president and general counsel. He 
was elected a director of Southern Pacific 
Company in 1970, executive vice presi- 
dent-Law in 1976 and in 1979 was 
named president and director. On De- 
cember 23, 1983, he assumed additional 
responsibilities as vice chairman and di- 
rector of SFSP Corp., following the 
merger of Santa Fe Industries and South- 
ern Pacific Company. 

Furth is a director and past chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. In 1985, he was appointed by 
President Reagan to the Blue Ribbon 
Task Force on Nuclear Weapons Program 
Management. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
California and Boalt Hall Law School. 


Commercial Report 


Carloadings for August were up 2.9 
percent from the same period in 1986. 
Four of the six commodity groups 
showed increases, while carloadings 
of transportation equipment and forest 
products declined. 

Iron and steel carloadings were up 
26.4 percent because of new move- 
ments of steel slab from the West 
Coast to the East. 

Grain and food products were up 
10.2 percent. The federal govern- 
ment’s “swap”? program and a de- 
pressed U.S. dollar on the world 
money markets contributed to in- 
creased grain exports. 

Intermodal carloadings showed an 
8.9 percent improvement. Intermodal 
continues strong because of new dou- 
ble-stack container business with Sea- 
Land. 

Chemical and petroleum products, 
increased 6.9 percent with plastics 
continuing to show long-term gains. 

Transportation equipment was off 
because of a slow start-up of the 1988 
model year at General Motors’ assem- 
bly plant at Van Nuys, the loss of 
some Ford business and a sluggish 
U.S. auto market. 


System Indicators August Change °86 
Net Ton Miles, System 7,098 +8.0 
Carloads, System 127,485 42.9 
+ Transportation 5,555 -104 
+ Intermodal 29,398 +89 
* Chemicals, Petroleum 25,050 +6.9 
+ Forest Products 21,226 -13 
* Grain & Food Products 16,670 +10.2 
+ Iron & Steel Products 3,671 +264 


es, 


‘® 
United Way 


It brings out the best 
inall of us™ 


Employees Commended For Professionalism 


The crew of a freight train that went 
through a tunnel engulfed in flames re- 
ceived letters of commendation from 
Vice President Operations W. J. Lacy for 
the professionalism they exhibited. 

K. R. McLeod, R. A. McDowell and 
M. A. Mitrovitch were operating a 
freight train hauling empty boxcars and 
two tankcars loaded with propane on the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad line be- 
tween Petaluma and Willits, Calif. As 
they rounded a curve at Cloverdale, the 
crew spotted the tunnel fire and had only 
seconds to decide their course of action. 

“*You had two choices, go for it, or try 
to stop the train, and the second choice 
wasn’t going to work,” said McLeod, the 
train’s engineer, in an interview in the 
Sacramento Bee. 


McLeod figured he couldn’t stop the 
train before entering the 347-foot-long 
tunnel, so he decided to go through the 
tunnel as quickly as possible. 

“To have acted in any other manner 
may have resulted in the train stopping 
within the tunnel and possible catastro- 
phe due to the liquid propane gas includ- 
ed in the train consist,” noted Lacy in 
his letter to the employees. 

The train emerged from the tunnel 
without injury to the crew, damage to the 
train or danger to the surrounding com- 
munity, 

“YT extend to each of you my appreci- 
ation for a job well done,” Lacy said. “It 


is because of employees like you that 
Southern Pacific Transportation Company 
will continue to grow and prosper.” 


Picture of Safety The 100 people who work the swing shift at Roseville’s 


Diesel Ramp handle everything from routine maintenance to heavy repairs re- 
cently celebrated one year—more than 212,000 hours—-without a reportable in- 
jury, according to General Foreman Gary Rowett. The swing shift completes 
about 50 routine maintenances, 100 non-scheduled repairs and two accident re- 
pair locomotives each month. The record keeper’s careful calculations also re- 
vealed that the combined safety records of everyone who works the swing shift 
add up to more than 1,000 years without an accident. Machinist Louie Meneses 
and Laborer Toby Sandoval have the best individual safety records, Both have 


more than 40 years of accident-free service at SP. 


Woodward Named Head 
Of Marketing & Sales 


George Woodward joined SP on Au- 
gust 21 as senior vice president of mar- 
keting and sales. Woodward had been 
vice president-mar- 


3 worked for Southern 
Pacific in operating 


He started at SP 

: Mas a management 
trainee in San Francisco after serving as 
a captain in the U.S. Army. He then 
worked for Southern Pacific as an oper- 
ating officer in Stockton, Phoenix and 
Tucson before moving back to San Fran- 
cisco as a product manager in the Mar- 
keting Department. 

In 1978, Woodward joined Conrail as 
director of planning for its boxcar and 
intermodal business group. He was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president of car 
management in 1980, then held the po- 
sition of assistant vice president in Con- 
rail’s automotive, gondola and flatcar 
business group starting in 1981. He was 
appointed head of Conrail’s Marketing 
Department in 1985. 

Woodward was born in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. and earned his bachelor of science 
degree in physics at Georgia Tech. He 
also participated in the MBA program of 
the University of Arizona at Tucson. 


in Memoriam 


William D. Lamprecht, who retired in 
1969 as vice president-system operations 
after 44 years with SP, died on August 
13. He was 80 years old. 

Lamprecht joined SP in the general 
manager’s office at San Francisco in 
1925. He served as an operating officer 
in Carlin, Nev., Dunsmuir, San Luis Ob- 
ispo, Watsonville and Bakersfield. He 
became a personnel officer in 1945. In 
1951 he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager and became general man- 
ager in 1956. Lamprecht was named vice 
president four years later. 


il 
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Praise Worthy 


Several motorists have benefited 
from the roadside assistance of 
PMT’s Doug Worthy 


In the blink of an eye, Doug Worthy 
watched as the Volkswagen van about 
200 feet ahead of him smashed into the 
guard rail, then swerved across two lanes 
of traffic. Gasoline marked the vehicle’s 
path as it headed for the median where it 
finally came to rest. 

Worthy hit the brakes. He expertly 
manuevered his rig out of the flow of 
traffic traveling along Interstate 10 and 
pulled safely onto the highway’s shoul- 
der. He grabbed the fire extinguisher in 
the cab and raced toward the burning 
van. As he crossed the road, he put out 
the burning trail of gasoline that had ig- 
nited, 

The van’s driver, dazed by the acci- 
dent, was still inside. Worthy was able to 
pull him out just before the vehicle was 
engulfed in flames. 

“Within 10 seconds, the van was a 
ball of fire,” recalls Worthy. He and the 
driver watched from a safe distance as 
the van burned to a blackened metal 
shell. 

“T see more than my share of accidents 
on the highway,”’ says Worthy who logs 
about 60,000 a miles a year as a driver 
for the Auto Transport Division of PMT. 
“Fortunately no one was seriously hurt 
or killed in this one.” 

The driver of the van recognized that 
Doug Worthy, not fortune, saved his life. 
In a thank-you note, the driver said: 
“You were sent to me right out of the 
blue. ... I was in great need and you 
were kind enough to do for me the many 
things that had to be done.” Included 
with the note were a few snapshots of the 
burning van. The photographs were taken 
with the driver’s camera, one of the few 
personal possessions that he and Worthy 
rescued before the fire consumed the ve- 
hicle. 

Worthy is the kind of person every 
stranded motorist hopes will be on the 
highway when trouble arises. 


PMT Driver Doug Worthy logs ut 10,000 


new automobiles between Texas and the West Coast. 


van shortly before it was engulfed in flames. 


Gil Ash 


The vehicle was a total loss, but its driver survived because of the quick 
response of PMT Driver Doug Worthy who pulled the driver out of this 


“T was taught that you help people 
when they are in trouble,” he explains. 
And as a married man—and the father of 
a 9-month-old son—Worthy hopes that 
others will show the same courtesy to his 
wife if she were stranded. 

It was the second time in a three- 
month period that a letter arrived at PMT 
commending Worthy for his roadside as- 
sistance. 

In another case, Worthy stopped to 
help a woman with a blowout. ‘This 
young man was not only obliging, but 
courteous and polite,” wrote the grateful 
motorist. ‘There is no way ] can ade- 
quately thank Doug, but I thought I 
should congratulate the company who en- 
listed the services of a great employee, 
Doug Worthy.” 

Worthy works out of PMT’s Auto 
Transport terminal at Galena Park, near 
Houston. He’s been with PMT for almost 
four years, but he’s been driving trucks 
for six. He hauls new automobiles— 
Jeeps, Volkswagens, Suzukis and Gen- 
eral Motors cars—between Texas and the 
West Coast. A round trip averages about 
10 days and includes an interesting itin- 
erary. He may head out of Houston with 
a load of Volkswagens, making deliveries 
in New Mexico and Arizona. He loads 
up with General Motors cars in Phoenix 
destined for locations in southern Cali- 
fornia. At Long Beach, he picks up new 
Suzuki pickups that arrive by ship and 
hauls them back to Texas. 

He drives his 65-foot-long rig for 
either 10 hours or 500 miles—whichever 
comes first—before calling it a day. 

“T love to haul cars. My granddad, my 
dad and two uncles are all truck drivers,” 
says Worthy. 

As a “third generation car-hauler, . it 
really does not surprise me that you have 
the inherent moxy of the road,”’ com- 
mented Lawrence Kessler, terminal man- 
ager at Galena Park, in his letter of 
commendation to Worthy. “Your actions 
in these cases bring great credit to you, 
your heritage, your co-workers and your 
company. Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany, Auto Transport Division, is proud 
to have a man of your caliber in its 
employ.” ml 


Blair Cutler won the 1987 World Spike Driving Championship by driving six spikes through tie 
plates into three ties in a little over half a minute. 


Spiking ’Em Down 


MofW employee wins the world championship 


Blair Cutler came out swinging at the 
World Champion Spike Driving Contest. 
And he did it in championship style. 

Cutler, a 28-year-old maintenance of 
way foreman who works out of Ogden, 
drove six spikes in 36.3 seconds—the 
fastest time of the day. In winning the 
1987 championship, Cutler beat out Dale 
Jones, a 52-year-old Union Pacific road- 
master who has won the contest the past 
five years. 

The spike driving contest—recently 
added to the Guiness Book of World Rec- 
ords—is part of the Annual Railroaders 
Festival held each August at the Golden 
Spike National Historic Site about 60 
miles northwest of Ogden. The site com- 
memorates the 1869 completion of the 
nation’s first transcontinental railroad 
when Central Pacific’s Jupiter and the 
Union Pacific’s No. 119 met nose to 
nose. 

Using an 11-pound spike maul, con- 
testants are required to set and drive six 
spikes through tie plates into three ties in 
the fastest possible time. 

“A big, hefty swing doesn’t work in 
this competition,” says Denny Davies, 
the National Park Service’s superintend- 
ent of the Golden Spike National Historic 
Site. ‘You need to choke up on the han- 
dle and use your wrists and upper arm in 
a smaller, circular motion—somewhat 
like a propeller—that is fast and accu- 
rate.” Skill, combined with just a little 


bit of luck, made this the winning year 
for Cutler. “I’ve competed in most of the 
competitions,” says Cutler. “In 1984, I 
finished in second place. But this year 
everything went well for me.” 

Cutler—the ninth contestant to take his 
turn before the spikes—became the new 
leader with his 36.3 second performance. 
Still to compete, however, was Jones, the 
competition’s grand champion. Jones has 
dominated the competition since it began 
seven years ago and holds the record for 
the fastest time: 26.4 seconds. Jones fol- 
lowed three contestants later and scored 
36.8 seconds. 

In beating out eleven other competi- 
tors, Cutler took home the $400 first 
prize and a certificate. 

“That piece of paper means the most 
to me,” he says. “It’s great to see my 
name on a ‘world championship’ certifi- 
cate.” 

Cutler hopes to hold on to that cham- 
pionship for a while—maybe surpass 
Dale Jones’ record. 

The 1988 competition promises to be 
a real battle with Cutler defending his ti- 
tle and Jones vying to regain the crown. 
Next year’s contest will be held on Sat- 
urday, August 13, at the Golden Spike 
National Historic Site, northwest of Og- 
den. For more information, write to 
Golden Spike National Historic Site, 
P.O. Box W, Brigham City, Utah 84302- 
0923. 0 
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Blair Kooistra 


MARKETING AND SALES: At San Francisco: G. C. 
‘Woodward to senior vice president-marketing & sales; G. 
E, Boswell to asst. vice president-forecast planning & con- 
trol; Ms. R. L. Bostlek to administrative assistant: R. C. 
Zimmerman to manager-forecasting. 

Fleet Management: J. R. Burnside to manager-bulk 
service; N. Guajardo to manager-general service boxcars; 
D. L. Herman to district manager; M. J. Vasconcelos to 
district manager. 

Marketing Services: G. L. Erickson to group manager- 
marketing programs; K, W. Clark to manager-employee 
related marketing programs; Ms. M. N. Woodfork to line 
analyst; Ms. E, G. De Witt to senior analyst; A. V, Maog 
to project analyst; V. A. Crisci to group manager-quality 
control & ramp operations-automotive. 

Contracts, Tariffs & Divisions: D. A. Kielsmeier to 
group manager-tariffs; Ms. M. H. Wong fo asst. manag- 
er-contract administration; Ms. R. J. Rice to contract an- 
alyst; Ms. G. N. Gonzales to asst. manager-contract 
development; J. A. Wooten to contract analyst; Ms. J. N. 
Cullers to contract anatyst, 

Product Management: Ms. G. Q. Manzano to asst, 
product manager-canned goods; Ms. K. Zacher to trans- 
portation analyst; A. Burrell to transportation analyst; R. 
S. Goerss to manager-grain products; T. L. Spenlau to 
asst, product manager-grain:; Ms. C. A. Kollman io 
transportation analyst; R. W. Limbaugh to manager-fer- 
rous metals and ores; Ms. J. Y. LukeMatney to asst. 
product manager-non-ferrous metals & ores; Ms. N. Sut- 
ter to transportation analyst; Ms. D. Criner fo asst. prod- 
uct manager-non-metallic minerals; G. O. Baires to 
transportation analyst; G. Zahn 1a asst. corridor manag- 
er: B, R. Schmalile to analyst: F. E. Warr to group man- 
ager-lumber: J. D. Vanderkooy to asst. manager-lumber; 
L. A. Reyna to transportation analyst; W. E. Bobo, HI 
to asst. product manager-energy; B. J. Clepp to asst. 


product manager-chemicals; G. Jara to manager-organic 
chemicals; W. Johnson, Jr. to analyst; R. W. Guelzow 
to general manager-product management. 

TREASURY: At San Francisco: V. K. Wise to assistant 
vice president-finance; Mrs. E. E. Jones to manager of 
budgets-administration; W. E, Huddleston to regional 
budget manager-Western Region; J. F. Burris to manager 
of budgets-intermodal; C. V. Chin to manager of budgets- 
MofW; Ms. M. M. De Long to manager of budgets-me- 
chanical; C. L, House to manager of budgets-transporta- 
tion; R. Peinado to manager of budgets-communications; 
L. W. Hemmrich to asst. manager of budgets-transpor- 
tation; E. C, Brown to asst. manager of budgets-MofW. 
At Houston: R. M. Frelich io budget manager-Eastern 
Region; D. J. Doyle to manager-cost control; A. J. Rich- 
ard to division budget officer. At Kansas City: P. A. 
Thomas to division budget officer; R. L. Lane to asst. 
division budget officer. At Oakland: J. C. Ellis to asst. 
division budget officer. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: P. Ander- 
son, data processing clerk; C, E. Bergin, reproduction 
engineer: K. C. Brace, service manager; H. C. Bryant, 
head clerk; E. F. Evans, clerk; 8. H. Freeman, asst. to 
V.P.-management services; D. W. Hansen, manager-com- 
merce: R. L. Morrill, computer operator; L. H. Peters, 
mgr. misc. contracts; J. F. Petrin, product mgr.-lumber; 
D. R. Rachal, timekeeper; D. R. Tomlin, mgr. MofW 
safety; H. C. Vargas, clearance engineer; W. D. Vaughn, 
head est. signat; H. E. Werth, draftsman. 

OREGON DIVISION: D. C. Aspera, truck driver; K. 
K, Bowen, clerk; K. D, Cota, shop car inspector; ¥. T. 
Davis, mechanic; T. A. Davis, clerk-steno; C. B. Dun- 
ham, service engineer; A. M. Fjordbeck and A. A. 
Guadagnini, clerks; W. Hager, laborer; D. B. James, 
section stockman; C. E. Johnson, conductor; R. G. Liv- 


Employee Assistance Program 


The Employee Assistance Program provides confidential assistance for troubled 
employees and their families. Help is available for problems with marriage, fam- 
ily, alcohol, drugs or law. You, or any member of your family, may seek help 
without jeopardizing your job, future or reputation. Counselors are on call 24 
hours a day. Contact the counselor for your area, 


BOB TAYLOR 
Oregon Division 
(503) 484-4777 


MURRAY EYFORD 
Sacramento Division 
(816) 483-2118 


DON WALSH 
Los Angeles Division 
(818) 793-4276 


CLIFF MELTON 
Western Div. & Bay Area 
(415) 465-5436 
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PAUL, RICHESON 
Tucson Division 
(602) 629-2255 
San Antonio Division 
(EI Paso to Sanderson) 
(915) 633-1616 


KAREN NEAL 
Pine Blutf Division 
kansas City Division 
San Antonio Division 
(Corsicana to Dennison) 
(601) 634-4045 


JOHN KLEIN 
Houston-Lafayette Division 
(713) 868-6269 

San Antonio Division 

(Del Rio to Hearne) 

1 (612) 222-8315 


engood, clerk; J. J. Plank, trainmaster; C. Wolf, lead 
car inspector. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R. J. Benning, machinist; A. C, Bermudez, 
Jt., car inspector; T. J. K. Biedermann, clerk; J. Billie, 
laborer; T. A. Bolin, switchman, L. C. Boyle, irainmas- 
ter; K. K. Brown, stock clerk; L. M. Bryant, switchman; 
L. E, Cline, carman; W. Clinton, machinist; L. Coxey 
and R. J. Drysdale, conductors; P. G. Duchene, electri- 
cian; L. E. Dwight, switchman; T. G. Dye, brakeman; 
W. H. Finley, conductor; E. C. Fontana, laborer; W. J. 
Gordon, welder; L. C. Hensley, carpenter; M. Holguin, 
painter; L. G. Hurley, supervisor; B. James, laborer; T. 
N. Johonie, pipefitter; R. M. Jolly, locomotive engineer; 
J. Manzano, car inspector; A. L. McCullough, signal- 
man; C, R. Monarrez, truck driver; R. L. Muck, labor- 
er; E. D. Parker, conductor; J. Salve, machinist; J. R. 
Sanchez, laborer; A. E. Sikes, carman; G. A. Spitaleri, 
material clerk; J. E, Stark, mechanic; R. K. Tyrer, sec- 
tion stockman; E. Wheeler, Jr., signal foreman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: A. R. Aurer, machinist; H. 
L. Baca, conductor; J. D. Barksdale, signal maintainer; 
W. Berglind, irain clerk; H. Brown, conductor; E. R. 
Butler, carman; H. Caldwell, extra gang foreman, S. 
Casco, truck operator; D. C. Conner, in-bound clerk; R. 
E. Delong, asst. car. dist.; J. C. Doran, clerk; D. P. 
Dutra, util. tractor eng.; F. A. Eadus, locomotive engi- 
neer; P. P, Hereshski, conductor; R. C. Higgins, clerk: 
W. M. Hollenbeak, clerk; W. R. Hoops, switchman; A. 
F, Huerta, machine operator; C. A. Johnson, machinist: 
J.P, Lemos, engine foreman; C. A. Luce, conductor; R. 
E. Measures, roadmaster; P. J. Melendrez, car inspec- 
tor; R. D. Milford, asst. work equipment supervisor; E. 
Mitchell, carman; D. N. Morrison, equip. installer; P. 
E. Mundt, asst. chief clerk; P. B. Novak, signaiman; H. 
D, Paredes, sheet metal worker; 5, W. Robinson, loco- 
motive engineer; D. L. Steffan, switchman; F. H. Tafoya 
and R. C. Valerio, laborers; J. W. Wetzel, carman; A. 
"T. Williams, turntable operator; C. J. Williams, clerk; 
R. A. Ybarra, bulldozer operator. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. H, Bachar, dist. superintendent; D. G. Bauer and L. 
Brooks, clerks; D. E. Cain, electrician; J. F. Cain, lo- 
comotive engineer; J. P. Calderon, machinist; E. F. Car- 
los, sheet metal worker; W. L. Caudle, locomotive 
engineer; G. W. Cheadle, crane operator; J. L. Collard, 
laborer; W. H. Cramer, section stockman; C. Ellis, in- 
termodal clerk; F. M. Enloe, locomotive engineer; J. M. 
Franco, car inspector; J. C. Gonzalez, stockman; P. M. 
Gossett, rain clerk; L. L. Heitzenvader, steno-clerk; C. 
R. Hernandez, laborer; F. W. Kirk, car inspector; B. D. 
Kitchen, road electrician; E. L. Keon, locomotive engi- 
neer; HE. S. Lucero, grinder operator; A. K. Luden, irain 
clerk; J. W. Manning, clerk; C. Marsola, Jr., carman; 
A. C. Matthews, engine foreman; J. D. Mazza, switch- 
man; F. O. Medina, laborer; R. L. Molony, hostler; R. 
G. Monge, electrician; W. D. Morrett, motor vehicle 
messenger: V. G. Pacheco, clerk; J. A. Perea, Sr., ma- 
chinist; J. H. Ramirez, motor truck operator; R. E. Rein- 
ing, switchman; P. Reyes, rail lift operator: E. G. 
Rogers, sheet metal worker; J. J. Rojas, track foreman; 
R. C. Saldivar, machiniss; W. J. Sullivan, supervisor; 
W. M. Swafford, carman; H. D. Thomas, foreman; B. 
R. Thompson, agent, R. E. Trumbo, switchman; H. E. 
Wilson, crew dispatcher; D, B. Wortman, clerk; R. A. 
Zimmer, asst. engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: J. H. Ahumada, export man- 
ager; B. T. Clerk, brakeman; K. E. Coleman, locomotive 
engineer; G. J. Denton, asst. chief train dispatcher; D. 
B. Garven, head clerk; A. M. Garza, carman; M. P. 
Hanson and V. W. Herbert, bratemen; M. E. Hutson, 
asst. trainmaster; J. E. Lerke, conductor; M. R. Lopez, 
laborer; J, G. McGailliard, conductor; H. A. Newell, 
faborer; A. F. Parnell, ocomotive engineer; J. J. Rami- 
rez, janitor; 3. Rodriguez, car inspector; A. Ruiz, labor- 
er; R. S, Terrell, fineman; R. O. Valdenegro, freight car 
mechanic; B. B. Vallejo, car inspector; A. L. Velasquez, 
yardmaster; C. M. Wood, police officer; J. A. Wright, 
material planner. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: B, J. Ballard, rules & 
training officer; A. R. Flores, B&B clerk; R. Fonseca, 
laborer; H, 8. Mounts, locomotive engineer; J, W. Over- 
alll, telegrapher-clerk; M. R. Vercher, materials clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: W. 
E. Bice, asst. term superintendent; C. R. Daniels, car 
foreman; L. J. Dantone, clerk; C. R. Garcia, laborer; J. 
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Gonzales, track foreman; M. L. Hance, signal main- 
tainer; G. A. Hunter, boilermaker; W. F. Lanford, asst. 
term. superintendent; A. T. Macejewski, plant manager; 
L. Z, McCurrin, laborer; J. R. Miller, diesel electrician; 
W. P. Poindexter, signal training officer; A. L. Puffer, 
head clerk; W. H. Teel, wire chief; W. L. Thames, sig- 
nalman; T. G. Valdez, car inspector; W. White, carry- 
all driver; J. 8. Wilson, engine foreman; S. J. Wolfe, 
Sswitchman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: D, W. Andrus, switchman; 
L. J. Arsement, Jr., ft. bd. yardmaster; M. Fontenot, 
bridge tender; A. G. Garber, brakeman; J. G. Goldman, 
track const, supt.; L. J. Hebert, claims examiner; D. Las- 
seigne, mechanic; J, A. Miller, conductor; J. C. Mouton, 
switchman; E. L. Perkins, car inspector; H. P. Solice, 
Switchman; E. R, Staha, locomotive engineer. 

KANSAS CITY DIVISION: G. A. Bowman, electri- 
cian; M. D. Henke, manager-operator; J. Q. Rowley, 
conductor. 

PINE BLUFF DIVISION: H. G. Bartrow, conductor; 
J.C, Jamison, locomotive engineer; K. A, Launius, sig- 
nal technician; J. B. Lites, carman; M. T. Powell, safes- 
man; J. F. Young, locomotive engineer. 

OTHERS: M. R. Beltran, agent clerk-PFE; G. R. 
Fass, carman-PFE; G, L. Freer, clerk-PFE; A. M. Gar- 
cia, service worker-PFE; 1. B. Gonzalez, service worker- 
PFE; B, Hesles, reg. traffic rep.-Mexico City; G. A. Je- 
senko, track foreman-NWP; C. R. Jones, sr. sales rep.- 
Detroit; H. L. Kephart, asst. chief clerk-PFE; V. R. 
Lenk, steno-file clerk-Detroit; E. J. Wilson, shovel engi- 
neer-NWP. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: C. H. 
Strom, asst, manager-operating. Pensioners: E. E. Berg- 
land, investigator; L. J. Butterfield, special accountant; 
A. S. Carpita, clerk; E. A. Crosson, key punch operator; 
H, K, Daiber, secretary; R. A. Johnson, asst. engineer; 
V. D. Jones, clerk; J. B. Malarkey, ass. supt.-safety; W. 
H. Perkins, asst. material mgr; A. L. Shrafel, compto- 
meter operator; A. E. Stenson, special accountant-Am- 
wak; K. E. Thomas, clerk; W. L. Toso, administrative 
asst.; F. H. Weston, clerk; R. J. Young, mgr. mail traffic. 

OREGON DIVISION: H. C. Louderback, machine 
operator; D. W. White, signal maintainer. Pensioners: 
R. G, Barnes, locomotive engineer; H. R. Bives, car in- 
spector; J. G. Boone, foreman; C. D. Brown, locomotive 
engineer; G. H. Carner, head rate clerk; S. R. Crosley, 
locomotive engineer; ¥. Falk, conductor: R. Fowler, la- 
borer; C. L. Gould, water service mechanic; R. E. Han- 
sen, clerk; L. J. Haynes, janitor; E. R. Hearing, 
switchman; E. O. Hendrickson, laborer; J. D. Higgins, 
asst. head timekeeper; C. H. Hightower, foreman; W. D. 
Holman, car inspector; T. H. Hostetler and I. E. Leihs- 
ing and J. H. Malore, /aborers; W. D. Petersen and G. 
A. Steele, brakemen; F. C. Stringham, electrician; F. R. 
Sullivan, locomotive engineer; D. H. Thayer, carpenter; 
E. W. Van Doren, locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: Pensioners: L. C. Akerly, machinist; G. U. 
Alvarez, laborer; L. L. Anderson, agent-telegrapher: T. 
HB. Arndt, lead millman; J. V. Barnes, machinist; H. T. 
Belt, electrician; L. S. Burgess, freight carman; C, F. 
Canessa, foreman; W. T. Cox, blacksmith; W. R. Davis, 
signalman; B. B. Delmar, carman; G. F. Dockter, crane 
operator; W. E. Donaldson, clerk; C. Elliott, carman; E. 
5, Feeney, surveyor; T. Ferro, carman; C. N. Foneseca, 
laborer; A. Gonzalez, molder helper; J. 1. Hayes, brake- 
man; W. J. Hearl, machinist; J. Hellar, locomotive en- 
gineer; A. E. Jessee, mechanic; E. A. Lanz, switchman; 
G. E. Leonard, section stockman; C. A. McCarthy, jan 
itor; E. A, Mortensen, locomotive engineer; C. E. 
Myers, machinist; R. A. Newman, locomotive engineer; 
J. V. Nides, carman; H. L. Nowak, switchman; R. G. 
Nunez, labore - L, Oakey, locomotive engineer; M. J. 
Opich, machinist; 1. H. Patterson, locomotive engineer; 
D. D, Peters, train dispatcher; R. A. Rich, brakeman; R. 
W. Richardson, machinist; J. E. Rivera, aborer; P, B. 
Schultz, carman; 0. T. Simmons, electrician; J. T. Tre- 
jo, fork lift operator; H. J. Willard, construction division 
engr.; E. W. Young, conductor. 

WESTERN DIVISION: M. D. Bryant, machine op- 


erator; G. R. Cooper, freight carman; A. S. Cruz, ta- 
borer. Pensioners: A. J. Alexander, sheet metal worker; 
S. B. Allen, switchman; Z. B. Brown, laborer; C. W. 
Busey, coach cleaner; A. Clifton, carman; J. V. Del Rio, 
machinist helper; W. Dunn, chair car porter; A. Duran, 
blacksmith; H. Ferreira, carman; D. W. Firth, car in- 
Spector; F. C. Garcia, laborer; J, G. Gibron, brakeman; 
J. H. Gilkey, locomotive engineer; A. O. Haligren, supt.- 
woodworking mill; A. P. Harlow, machinist; F. K. Har- 
ris, locomotive engineer; H. C. Hill, Jr., machinist help- 
er; C. W. Kincheloe, clerk; J. O. Martinez, laborer; K. 
McCann, clerk; A. M. Miller, locomotive ‘engineer; L. 
C. Miller and V. E. Miller, clerks; J, P. Nicholas, lo- 
comotive engineer; D, P, Oliver, telegrapher; S. W. Pay- 
ton, chair car porter; J. Pendelus, stationary engineer; 
L. T. Pennington, engine foreman; C, N. Petersen, lo- 
comative engineer; J. Puhar, machinist helper; T. P. Pu- 
las, foreman; C. A. Reid, agent-telegrapher; G. G. 
Roehm, C. W. Saint Denis and O, E. Seiling, focomotive 
engineers; F. Shipp, chef-dining car; W. P. Siner, brake- 
maniconductor; F. N. Strahorn, conductor; G. A. Swan- 
son, electrician; F. M. Tomasich, carman; W. L. 
Walker, machinist; F. L. Wheeler, chief clerk; C. R. 
White, conductor; G. W. Williams, truck driver. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: J. Banducci, 
carman; L, E. Bock, machinist; K. M. Curnow, conduc- 
tor; G. Del Col, laborer; D. T. Howell, locomotive engi- 
neer; M. Moon, machine operator; A. ¥. Murphy, 
foreman; A. Sanchez, laborer; V, 8. Tandy, machinist; 
‘W. T. Vaughan, conductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. ¥. Doane, switchman; C. D. Estick, lead signal main- 
tainer; R. F. Vanderwall, conductor. Pensioners: E. A. 
Schirck, commissary supplyman; L. Aragon, truck driv- 
er-crane operator; J. R. Arenas, clerk; J. E. Benson and 
A. W. Biddlecomb, machinists; J. Butler, switchman; G. 
G. Caldwell, locomotive engineer; T. Carrasco and M. 
R. Cervantes, aborers; M. P. Champion, clerk; J. W. 
Chapman, janitor; J. A. Chavez, machinist; R. D. Clar- 
ty, towerman; H. P. Collins, car inspector; C. T. Con- 
way, locomotive engineer; R. W. Cragin, chief clerk; D. 
B. Davis, carman; J. J. Dill, conductor; W. E. Doty, 
locomotive painter; C. W. Fliegel, brakeman; F. D. 
Flood, wheel press operator; M. J. Garcia, laborer; J. E. 
Garrett, asst. chief yard clerk; T. 3. Garrick, clerk; H. 
N. Garton, rruck driver; F. A. Gillbank, brakeman: J. 
M. Godinez, stockman; J. L. Griffin, clerk; G. R. Hale, 
conductor; H. J. Haleen, sheet metal worker; R. E. Ham- 
itton, mgr.-freight claims; J. W. Hansen, clerk; PB. W. 
Hatcher, switchman; F. E, Haws, yard crew dispatcher; 
L. Hoke, store supplyman; J. U. Hoyos, laborer; N. W. 
Huff, foreman; W. J. Hunt, machinist; G. W. Hyman, 
janitor; M. G. Lytle, locomotive engineer; N. Mascar- 
enas, sheet metal worker: J. L. Medina, chief clerk; R. 
Poole, laborer; N. B. Reed, conductor; W. E, Slates, 
carpenter: C. E, Stuart, foreman; H. E. Wallace and R. 
3. Williams, clerks. 

TUCSON DIVISION: B. W. Garigan, engineer, Pen- 
sioners: J. G. Alvillar, blacksmith: M. D. Ashley and J. 
C. Bailey, conductors; H. §. Baird, switchman; R. N. 
Bamuelos, laborer; A, W. Bryant, switchman; P. Celaya, 
carpenter; E. A. Chavez, car inspector; F. W. Clark, 
conductor; J. L. Contreras, track machine operator; A. 
Destefano, machinist; H. B. Fisher, locomotive engineer; 
E. O. Fuller, conductor; J. M. Gonzalez, coach cleaner; 
O. V. Graham, engine foreman; W, R. Holder, machin- 
ist; G. Hollingsworth, brakeman; J. Jojota, machinist: 
W. B. Mitchell, conductor; J. W. North, car inspector; 
C. E. Roberts, locomotive engineer; L. E. Rojas, car 
inspector: L. C. Stanton, boilermaker; J. C. Wilson, lo- 
comotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: R. W. Ca- 
biniss, car inspector: R. J. Daniets, foreman; A. Ht. Dun- 
can, conductor; A, E. Lomas, laborer; J. C. Lopez, 
stevedore; C. C. Moncus, patrolman; J. A. Pennington 
and R. R. Pruett, locomotive engineers; G. W. Rogers, 
clerk; C. A. Smith, brakeman. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. 
E. Allen, switchmen; B. L, Brasseaux and H. B. Dun- 
can, locomotive engineers; E. J. Lee, conductor; B. J. 
Menard, sr. instrwmentman: C. R. Williams, car fore- 
man. Pensioners: J. Alfano, sheet metal worker; R. Bed- 
ford, mail & baggage handler; S, W. Billingsley, crane 
operator; M. §. Broderick, locomotive engineer; J. W. 
Byrd, telephone operator; E. E. Cook, clerk: D. Court- 
ney, traveling mechanic; J. Cutropia, machinist; G. D. 


Happy 100th George Daudel celebrated 
his 100th birthday riding the rails. Daudel, 
who retired in 1956 as a brakeman after 43 
years with SP, rode Amtrak to Dunmuir then 
returned to Eugene in time to join about 50 
well-wishers for a birthday party at his neigh- 
borhood tavern. A local television station cov- 
ered the story on its 1] p.m. news. When 
asked what was his secret to long life, Daudel 
told the television reporter: “. . .a good bowl 
of homemade soup, onions, women and 
beer.” 


Douglas, conductor; T. L. Dyer, clerk; L. Fabacher, jan- 
itor; T. O. Forman, brakeman; D. D, Foster, switchman; 
0. E, Gensler, machine operator; F. Ibarra, carman; A. 
B. Jackson, labore) M. Johnson, locomotive engi- 
neer; E. Jones, machi) N. Keathley, Jr., locomotive 
engineer; R. Koehn, foreman; J. Lynch, stevedore; F. L. 
Magee, asst. chief clerk; C, Miller, motor operator; A. 
Palmer, foreman; C. L. Pichon, clerk; C. F. Quast, fore- 
man; H, P, Saenz, carman; D. W. Secrett, clerk: H. C. 
Skelton, foreman; W. A. Skinner, locomotive engineer; 
L. E. Smith, carpenter: A. S. Spencer, conductor; R. 
Thomas, Jr., aborer; P, T, Tidwell, locomotive engineer; 
E. Washington, cook-dining car; H. L. Williams, car in- 
Spector. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: L. Prejean, conductor. 
Pensioners; A. Birden, faborer; C. W. Blasingame, sig- 
nat supervisor: E. P. Carmouche, laborer: E. Deverges, 
motor car operator: L. Dugas, laborer; F. L. Duhon, 
conductor; T. R. Kee, laborer; £. Kilchrist, carman help- 
er; J. L. Nix, machinist; G. E. Tingstrom, Sr., car in- 
spector. 

COTTON BELT: M. R. Washington, conductor: J. 
D. Wyatt, lead signalman. Pensioners: R. Wi. Baugh, 
locomotive engineer; A. Black, janitor; J. M. Bowler, 
train dispatcher; R. D. Craven, commercial agent; M. C. 
Dillman, manager telegrapher; N. A. Faulk, conductor: 
L. Gaines, laborer; L. C. Morrow, switchman; C. 8. 
Patterson, clerk; W. Reed, foreman; B. L. Wyatt, engine 
foreman. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS: J. J. Aites, Sr., carman; 
R. M. Aupperle, repairman helper; T. G. Baradino, car- 
man helper; P. M. Bates, carman helper; L. H. Elisworth 
and F. Fowler, carmen; R. A. Francis and 1, Guerrero, 
E. Hanson, corman; L. Heredia, salt ma- 
chine opr.; C. B. Hogan, carman welder; E. Johnson, 
laborer; A. B. Latham, carman-iron worker; F. G. 
MePike, foreman; W. K. Menard and R. T. O'Neill, 
carmen; ¥. Ormsby, Jr., curman-welder; C. A. Peck- 
ham, carman-air brake mech,; T. E. Prusila, carman; E. 
S. Rivera, iceman; R. G. Sotelo, carman; C. P, Thomas, 
Janitor. 

OTHERS: P. E, Catneck, traffic manager-Chicago; R. 
H. Epler, selegrapher-cashier- SD&AE Ry; J. D. Holley, 
terminal mgr.-SWTCo.; J. W. Little, janitor-Pacific Elec- 
tic; J. T. Markham, clerk-Pacific Electric; 1. D. Os- 
horn, steno clerk-NWP; L. 8. Polk, brakeman-Pacific 
Electric; O. B. Ramage, clerk-Texas-Mexican Ry. Co.; M. 
QO. Rubira, water ser. mech.-NWP; J. L. Smart, laborer- 
NWP. 
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New Power Debuts Four new General Electric B39-8 locomotives power 
the Blue Streak Merchandise as it leaves Kansas City on August 18. The new 
“Dash 8” fuel-efficient locomotives generate 3,900 horsepower and are 
equipped with microprocessors to provide optimum performance. SP ordered 
40 GE units and 20 EMD GP60s, which are scheduled for delivery during the 
first quarter of 1988. 
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